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AN EXCELLENT GOTHIC RESIDENCE 


A CAREFVLLY STVDIED SOLVTION OF 
THE PROBLEM PRESENTED BY THE 
LIMITATIONS OF A CITY LOT 





“NOTHING great was ever achieved with- 
out enthusiasm,” and justly can we apply 
the above to this masterpiece of Gothic 
design, whose every line and. every bit 
of carving fairly bespeaks the artist’s 
love of his subject, and, what is more 
unusual to-day, reflects the feeling that 
guides the artisan’s hands in carrying out 
the master’s conception. The finished 
product impresses the passerby with the 
consciousness that master and artisan 
worked in harmony, dispensing with 
specifications, authorities and all mod- 
ern commercial impediments and draw- 
backs, and, like the men of old, whose 
only thought was “build thou for pleas- 
ure, paint, or sing or carve the thing thou 
lovest, though thy body starve,” donned 
their blouses and worked together, in- 
fused with the same enthusiasm. 

“No man can quite exclude the ele- 
ment of necessity from his labour. No 
man can quite emancipate himself from 
his age and country, or produce a model 
in which the education, the religion, the 
politics, usages and arts of his times shall 
have no share. Though he were never 
so original, never so willful and fantas- 
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tic, he cannot wipe out of his work every 
trace of the thoughts amidst which it 
grew’; yet, hampered by conditions 
which they have had to accept, the archi- 
tects of this masterpiece have boldly de- 
parted from the conventional, with this 
charming result, that is, at one and the 
same time, particularly distinctive and 
thoroughly logical. 

One cannot but admire this fine com- 
bination of abandon and restraint; the 
former displayed where freedom was al- 
lowed to have its sway and controlled 
immediately when and where that finer 
sense of feeling demanded restraint. 

Like the tree in a forest of rank under- 
growth, almost choked, and with scant 
space in which to develop, this design 
has grown up, limb out of limb and 
branch out of branch, expanding as much 
as it could in its environs. Springing 
from its base or first story, which is 
treated so severely, accomplishing the 
desired impression of strength without 
any effort, with its many limbs forced in 
their early stages to grow straight up- 
ward, it rears its full height, branching 
out into innumerable little twigs and 
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leaves of ornament, and finally becomes 
perfectly developed. 

Restricted as they were within the 
limits of an ordinary city lot, the 
architects, by their happy disposition of 
plain and ornamented surfaces, have, to 
a great extent, succeeded in overcoming 
the feeling of confinement. Although all 
the vertical lines of the composition, 
which naturally tend to give the impres- 
sion of narrowness to the mass, are ac- 
centuated; yet, by the excellent treat- 
ment of the pylons which are kept per- 
fectly plain, and by the massing of 
the ornament on the central bay, held 
in by these plain surfaces, the feel- 
ing of greater width is obtained and ties 
the whole into a perfect unit. Structur- 
ally speaking, the design is very sincere. 
What more frank than these plain sur- 
faces extending up on either side, sug- 
gesting the buttress (one of the salient 
features of this style), which expresses 
the main walls of the building! What 
more logical than the large space be- 
tween, filled by the three-story bay and 
pierced by five windows on each floor, 
and otherwise covered with exquisitely 
carved detail, which tends to lighten the 
entire mass! One unconsciously feels 
how delightful must be the rooms back 
of this ornamented grille of stone and 
glass. 

Too much praise cannot be given the 
man who conceived these effects, for his 
treatment of the roof. This part of a 
design is too often given more promin- 
ence than it deserves or is conventionally 
expressed as a roof. In this instance, 
however, the two are combined by the 
masterly conception of the two dormers, 
which in themselves are gems, instead 
of the more obvious employment of one 
large one, and by the delightful lozenge 
patterns in copper covering the plain sur- 
faces, which are terminated in a wealth 
of ornamental detail. 

In detail, and especially in commenting 
on the ornament, it can be said that “if 
the ornament does its duty—if it is orna- 
ment, and its points of shade and light 
tell in the general effect—we shall not 
be offended by finding that the sculptor 
in his fulness of fancy has chosen to 
give much more than these mere points 
of light, and has composed them of 
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groups of figures. But if the ornament 
does not answer its purpose, if it have 
no distant, no truly decorative power; if 
generally seen it be a mere incrustation 


and meaningless roughness, we shall 
only be chagrined by finding when 
we look close that the incrustation 


has cost years of labour, and has 
millions of figures and histories in 
it and would be better of being seen 
through a Stanhope lens.” So the eye 
that brought this into being never lost 
sight of its architectural purpose. “Not 
a leaflet but speaks, and speaks far off, 
too; and so long as this be the case, there 
is no limit to the luxuriance in which 
such work may be legitimately and nobly 
bestowed.” Work, however, may be 
wasted by being too good for its ma- 


terial, and also the converse is true, 
which is more often the case in our 
times. But, here again, the architects 


have chosen old blue hole stone (such as 
was used by the late Richard M. Hunt 
in a gem of his in this city), and which 
has no end of possibilities, not only in 
colour, but texture, and is admirably 
adapted to this exquisite carving mod- 
eled by the master architect himself, the 
undercutting of which is superb. Each 
cusp figure and leaf portrays that enthu- 
siasm and love, which only reveals itself 
when author, design and material are in 
accord. Special mention should be 
made of the leaded glass work with the 
rich painted medallions. The archi- 
tects were fortunate in being able to em- 
ploy the use of it for all the glass. De- 
signed and executed in harmony with its 
surroundings, it puts the finishing touch 
on an already beautiful work of art. 
As to the interior: In general, there is 
not much latitude given in the planning 
of the city house. The individuality of 
the owner, therefore, is not as evident 
in the arrangement of his interior as in 
the furnishing of the different parts. In 
the case of the planning, the architects 
have shown the same care and study that 
mark the exterior. Herein lies the dif- 
ference between this house and many 
of the modern New York dwellings. 
Often the rooms of these houses 
are only decorated, but in the present in- 
stance they have been designed, as the 
accompanying illustrations will show. 
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SOME DETAILS CONCERNING 
IRON ACCESSORIES 
TO DOMESTIC ARCHITECTVRE 


BY M 


PHOTOS BY 


No ARCHITECT ever comes back from 
Spain without wanting to work into his 
next house one of those wrought-iron 
grilles that lend so much interest to even 
the most commonplace Spanish dwell- 
ing. Or, if not a window grille, he de- 
signs an iron-railed balcony, upheld by 
quaint scroll brackets. For, having been 
fascinated by the number and variety of 
these accessories to Spanish architecture, 
he is quick to perceive their adaptabil- 
ity to our own domestic work. 

It is not merely blind tradition that 
decorates a new house in Spain with 
window grilles, now that the need of 
medieval protection against lawlessness 
is past. It is to keep out the sun, they 
tell you; and this is truer than it seems, 
for besides merely breaking into inter- 
esting shadow patterns what would 
otherwise be a solid patch of sunshine 
the metal bars absorb most of the heat 
outside the window. And if this is true 
in Spain, it is true here. 

The earliest type of window grille is 
the diagonal threaded lattice work of 
the Moors, still reproduced on modern 
houses. This design predominates nat- 
urally in the south, and particularly in 
Granada, longest under Moorish sway 
and still full of palaces of their nobil- 
ity. Made with the bars of one direc- 
tion beaten flat and pierced at required 
intervals with a hole through which the 
opposite bars pass, they form the strong- 
est kind of screen. In the Salamanca 
example, this diagonal portion is further 
surmounted by a vertical railing that 
carries a Renaissance cresting, but this 
is rare. Sometimes, instead of being 
diagonal, the lattice bars are vertical and 
horizontal. Either way, they look like 
an easy and inexpensive job for any 
village blacksmith. 

Far more frequent than this Moorish 
type is the grille made of many uprights, 
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held together top and bottom and also 
at one or two intermediate points, by 
horizontal bars or bands. The verticals 
are either round, four-sided, or, as in 
later Renaissance days, spindle shaped. 
The early round or quadrilateral bar is 
sometimes varied by being twisted, or 
by breaking half way up into a design; 
but the greater ornament is usually re- 
served for the horizontal pieces—pierced, 
repoussé, or of the rich, traceried effect 
obtained by superimposing a _ pierced 
strip of iron on a plain one. Crestings, 
also, as in the well known and much 
reproduced grille on the “Pilate House” 
in Seville, could become a very choice 
piece of design, but these were not seen 
until the Renaissance. In ecclesiastic 
work the cresting was elaborate almost 
beyond the capacities of iron, and ri- 
valled, on its larger scale, the most deli- 
cate small works of the gold or silver- 
smith. 

But to get back to grilles of plain bars 
held to their horizontals by a modest 
decorated rivet or nail head; the plain 
bar, if four sided, was not so simple a 
piece of smithery as it looked, for to 
beat out a long bar with true angles and 
straight sides was one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks that came within the ironwork- 
er’s scope. It required incalculable 
time and patience; but in the Middle 
Ages, fortunately, pernicious time con- 
tracts did not exist and the artisan 
worked until his sense of beauty and 
good workmanship was satisfied. Then 
the rivet heads, or chatones, that fast- 
ened the bars top and bottom, required 
some nicety of making. They are an- 
other remnant of Moorish occupation— 
the iron decoration that made a Spanish 
wooden door studded all over with them 
look so different from north European 
doors with their Gothic strap hinges for 
ornament. The original form of this 
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Salamanca—Moorish Lattice Work and 
Renaissance Crest. 


chatone was hemispherical, from two 
to six inches in diameter, and with the 
nail passing through the center of it. 
Then they began to enrich the hemis- 
phere by radiations; later the convex 
portion was hammered out flat, four- 
cornered, and with its edges slashed and 
beaten into a design. Still later the cen- 
tral nail sank into a hollow, and was 
often itself ornamented, and the whole 
bosse beaten into a design from the back. 
These various results arrived at while 
the metal was hot, further work such as 
chasing and piercing could be done after 
it grew cold. In fact, in the making of 
these nail heads an extraordinary naiveté 
and freshness of fancy were shown; so 
it is not surprising that they soon out- 
grew their original utilitarian function 
and became as well purely ornamental, 
being applied all over a surface singly 
or in groups of five or seven. But on 
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iron grilles the chatone really held two 
parts together, and the favorite form 
was the rose. Single or double, any old 
grille of simple straight bars held in 
place by them never fails to evoke the 
traveler’s admiration. 

We have mentioned the difficulty of 
forging a rectangular straight bar; when 
this broke into a pattern, as do the al- 
ternate uprights of the Salamanca illus- 
tration, the difficulties were augmented, 
for, after being cut in two at the de- 
sired point, the ends had to be slashed 
down a certain distance, and the por- 
tion each side of the slashing beaten out 
into the right-lengthened curve that 
would meet, under a decorated rivet, the 
next intervening straight bar. This was 


only the simplest of the patterns produced 
in this way. The process could be indef- 





Balcony and Grille of a Salamanca House. 
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On the Archiepiscopal College, Salamanca. 


initely elaborated into many slashings 
whose resulting iron divisions were ham- 
mered flat or round, twisted, curved, in- 
terlaced, or fashioned into a frame into 
which an iron portrait medallion was 
set. 

But it was when the early bar of uni- 
form thickness throughout became one 
of varying size, or in other words the 
Renaissance balustrade, that the utmost 
ingenuity of the ironworker was tested, 
for it was made of a quantity of very 
short lengths, each imperceptibly thicker 
or thinner than the preceding, and all 
invisibly welded togethér. You might 
examine any number of these balus- 
trades or spindles without detecting the 
least raggedness of joint. Tedious 
though they were to make, Spanish skill 
was abundantly equal to the task of 
turning out thousands and thousands of 
them, all enriched by chasing, foliage 
carved out of the solid, and by gilding 
—such sumptuous gilding, in fact, that 
the Cortes. seeking to retrench after 





Charles V.’s depletion of the Spanish 
treasury (to further his interests else- 
where), complained of the extravagant 
gilt grilles supplied to all the Plater- 
esque houses of the day. Yet such up- 
right bars or balustrades were often the 
simplest members if the grille had 
more in the way of horizontal supports 
than a top and bottom cross-piece, for 
whenever an additional horizontal was 
introduced the finest workmanship was 
lavished upon it. Sometimes it was em- 
bossed, sometimes pierced. Piercing 
often took the form of lettering—like 
that on the famous “Shell House” where 
an ‘Ave Maria” is piously spelled out 
in quaint iron letters. 

This cutting of the cold metal into 
patterns, sometimes left ad jour, some- 
times fastened to an underneath painted 
strip by rivets or small ties, was prac- 
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tically carving in iron. It was the Cas- 
tilians principally who carried it to per- 
fection, while in Catalonia, even more 
famous for its ironwork, they always 
fashioned an object while the metal was 
white hot—rapidly, feverishly, by the 
blows of a huge mailet; Catalonians, 
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the gold or silversmith. Put people who 
prefer the earlier and ‘ess ucphisticated 
ircuwork, and most connoisseurs do, will 
marvel more at the quaint Gothic fig- 
ures hammered up by the Catalans in 
the few brief moments that the iron re- 
mained intensely hot, than at the elab- 
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THE AVE MARIA GRILLE. 


therefore, used only those forms of 
embellishment that could be hammered 
out of fer mou, from which they never 
tried to efface the hammer marks. In 
the other provinces, however, besides 
forging, the smiths further enriched an 
object by chisel and file after it was 
cold, using in reality the technique of 
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orate chasing and carving and drilling 
deliberately done elsewhere in Spain 
while the metal was cold. 

Salamanca’s “Shell House” was built 
in 1512—a_ full-fledged Renaissance 
place, though its magnificent grilles are 
late Gothic (Gotico-florido). This is 
not the only instance of how Gothic tra- 
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tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella at 
Granada—the most marvellous, perhaps, 
of all Plateresque work, bears the la- 
conic inscription, “Master Bartolome 
made me.” Scarcely less beautiful is 
the screen of the Constable’s Chapel in 
3urgos which modestly declares itself to 
be “from Andino.” It is a masterpiece, 
yet a few years later Christopher An- 
dino had the mortification of competing 
unsuccessfully for the grilles of Toledo 
Cathedral, Toledo being partial to her 
townsman, Domingo Cespedes; but 
cautiously partial, however, for they re- 
quired him to make a complete model in 
wood before placing their order. Al- 
though only ecclesiastical work is signed, 
there is every reason for believing that 
the same men made many of the smaller 
grilles that went to adorn the palaces of 
the rich. This is specially true of that 








Triple Grille on the ‘‘Shell’’ House. 


ditions lingered with the blacksmiths 
long after the architects had abandoned 
them for the “Italian taste” which took 
root in Spain at a time when her wealth 
was unbounded and developed into a 
distinctively Spanish expression, known 
as Plateresque. Ironwork being closely 
connected with and fostered by archi 
tecture followed, but far more slowly, 
the same changes of style. At the zenith 
of the Plateresque, Spain saw an efflor 
escence of the stubborn and intrinsically 
low-valued metal into objects of sur- 
passing magnificence, especially in eccle 
siastical work. The men who made 
these objects were mostly not only 
smiths, but also architects, sculptors or 
silversmiths, who had learned to draw 
and who were versed in the study of the 
antique. 

A few of their names have come down 
to us in connection with the grilles of 
the great cathedrals. That around the In Toledo. 




















WINDOW SCREEN IN GARDEN. 
HOUSE OF PILATE—SEVILLE. 
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Granada Grilles and Balconies. 


epoch of fine domestic architecture that 
followed the return from Pe u and Mex- 
ico of the enriched adventurers or Con- 
quistadores. For a few years money 
flowed like water. Beautiful palaces 
were built, and there is no doubt that 
their windows were barred by the best 
ironworkers of the dav. 

The noted example from the Casa de 
Pilatos in Sevilla was built like the 
Conchas” in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. !'The owner of the house, the 
Marquis de Tarifa, had made a 
journey to Jerusalem and _ seems 
never to have contradicted the popu- 
lar belief that he was building a 
copy of Pilate’s residence there. The 
grille is typically Renaissance—not a 
vestige of the old Gothic spirit left in 
it. The composition terminating in two 
figures at either side of a cartouche in- 
volves a phase of ironworking not pre- 
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viously described, since figure work was 
generally reserved for church grilles. 
The position of the Pilatos example 
gives an opportunity for viewing the 
work from all sides, and one can see 
plainly that the figures have been em- 
bossed in two thin sheets of iron, and 
then riveted together to make round. 
Each half is excellently modeled, yet the 
rapidity of handling entailed in round- 
ing a figure subject out of sheet iron on 
the anvil is almost staggering. The 
humble ironworker had grown too clev- 
er—his very dexterity denotes a decline. 
For his attempts to render such pic- 
torial imagery with the facility of a 
sculptor handling a lump of soft, wet 
clay, robbed the metal of the very char- 
acteristics that made it so admirable and 
so highly architectural—its grim, pro- 
tective aspect; its stubborn solidity that . 
suggests the straightest, severest de- 








A Doorway of the Granada Market. 
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signs. The superb Pilate grille is in 
truth a note of warning. 

Of the making of a balcony there is 
less to say. It could bear no cresting or 
top ornament that would interfere with 
comfortably leaning over it, so it usu- 
ally carried merely a rounded rail as a 
finish, with occasionally a griffin or other 
quaint conceit at the corners. What 
little embellishment it had was confined 
to a decorated strip across the bottom, 
and to the brackets that supported it. 
These, mostly variations of the S pat- 
tern, are very interesting, both in them- 
selves and in the shadows they cast. 
Some are short and strictly utilitarian ; 
others seem like long swan necks stretch- 
ing curiously upwards as if expectant 
that something would be handed them 
from the balcony they uphold. A few 
late brackets are like Renaissance cor- 
bels with mythological figures or ani- 
mals forged out of the solid. 

Of course, balconies and grilles are 








Typical Wooden Door. Segovia. 
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by no means unknown adjuncts to mod- 
ern architecture. But the mathematical 
precision of their cast-iron rails bespeaks 
their machine birth. In their expres- 
sionless repetition there is neither per- 
sonality nor beauty, and one wonders 
why the village blacksmith cannot be in- 
duced to hammer out plain, round bars, 
which even though devoid of that fan- 
ciful design that made the ironsmith of 
old an artist, would still be vastly more 
appealing than the machine-made article. 
The frank marks of the hammer, and 
the unavoidable little irregularities in 
the thickness and spacing of the bars, 
would give it at least some slight senti- 
ment of beauty, as in the Granada iron 
fence illustrated. Such blacksmiths 
have been found by some American 
architects; if more of the profession 
would visit Spain, it is probable that 
there might be more encouragement giv- 
en here to the time-honored craft of 
the iron grille-worker. 
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THE COUNTRY HOUSES of to-day are 
nearing the high water mark of perfec- 
tion in design and are more domestic 
in feeling and appearance than those 
built in the past years, particularly be- 
tween the years of 1845 and 1890. Dur- 
ing the close of the nineteenth century, 
architects began to plan and design 
houses in a much simpler manner, build- 
ing with character and dignity, rather 
than erecting very ornate structures. 
Meaningless features and ornamenta- 
tion have fortunately become obsolete 
and the houses built by the foremost 
architects of to-day are more homelike 
and liveable. 

Probably the most noted architect who 
has achieved success in formal house 
planning is Mr. Charles A. Platt. His 
work is too well known and admired by 
most architects to need much description, 
for his houses generally speak for them- 
selves. The exterior of Mr. Platt’s houses 
are always extremely simple and yet full 
of interest and character, and generally 
free from ornamentation. While he is 
versatile in the treatment of his designs, 
they have a style that is always his 
own, and are generally recognized by 
their simplicity and excellence. It can 
well be said that Mr. Platt has orig- 
inated a style of domestic architecture 
that has influenced many architects to 
abandon the irregular and picturesque 
design for the symmetrical and formal 
plan. 

While Mr. Platt has won much fame 
among architects by the beauty of the 
exterior of his houses, he has won his 
reputation among clients by his plans 
and interior designs, for the plans are 
most liveable, the wall treatment al- 
wavs domestic, never resembling what 
might be found in a clubhouse or a 
hotel; they never remind one of a di- 
rectors’ room in a bank, but are al- 
ways gentlemen’s homes. 


A HOVSE AND GARDEN 
DESIGNED BY CHAS:-A- PLATT 
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While this is true of all his houses, 
a notable example is found in the house 
of George L. Nichols, Esq., at Katonah, 
N. Y. This house is a departure from 
his other houses, inasmuch as the cen- 
tral portion is frankly three stories in 
height, giving an entire story instead of 
attic rooms with dormer windows. The 
architect has kept the house low in 
appearance by having the east and west 
wings two stories in heighi, retaining 
the low effect. The wings are excep- 
tionally well proportioned and fortunate- 
ly have a large amount of wall space 
and well proportioned window openings. 

The house stretches out along a hill- 
side overlooking Mt. Kisco and the Bed- 
ford Hills and the country for many 
miles. Mr. Platt never fails to place 
his houses in the most advantageous 
part of the grounds. The Nichols house 
shown in the accompanying photographs 
has been selected as a specially perti- 
nent illustration of this point. An 
apple orchard at the south, together with 
many old and large trees at the west 
give a setting which is particularly for- 
tunate. 

Mr. Platt’s gardens are carefully 
planned and constructed. They are never 
the kind full of glaring and mazelike 
paths with hedges, nor are they merely of 
a little planting here and there on a lawr 

The garden of Mr. Nichols’ is one ot 
the smaller gardens of Mr. Platt’s de- 
signing. At the north is a high retain- 
ing brick wall and at the east and south 
it is bordered by a concrete wall or bal- 
ustrade. In the centre of the north wall 
is a marble wall fountain. 

In the centre of the plan is a grass 
carpet leading from the house to a seat 
at the far east end. A pool is placed at 
the proper distance from the seat to re- 
flect the house. The flower beds are at 
either side of the garden and are sep- 
arated by narrow paths. 
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ENTRANCE BLEVATION—RESIDENCE OF 
GEORGE L. NICHOLS, ESQ. 
Katonah, N. Y. Chas, .A. Platt, Architect, 
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LIBRARY—RESIDENCE OF GEORGE L. NICHOLS, ESQ 
Katonah, N. Y. Chas. A. Platt, Architect. 
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THE TREATMENT . THE PERGOLA 


GQ@D EXAMPLES 
FROM EVROPE 
AND AMERICA 


BY 
PHOTOS BY THOMAS -W: SEARS 


IN OUR DAy a pergola seems to be re- 
garded as a sign of artistic enlighten- 
ment. It is new, it is fashionable, it is 
even becoming obvious. Like such 
things, it is full of danger, the danger 
inherent in all similar formal affairs and 
in the machinery of formal gardens in 
particular. The chief t-ouble with 
Americans in this connection: is that they 
have gone into formal layouts back- 
wards, not realizing that such things are 
produced and made reasonable by cer- 
tain ordered conditions and a long devo- 
tion to the ritual of life, and that apart 
from such conditions the mere apparatus 
can make very fools of its proud pos- 
sessors. A formal garden is a test. It 
requires a certain amount of character 
to live in one, and a pergola is in a sense 
a spiritual thermometer which will ac- 
curately try the savoir faire of the man 
who builds it. No man should build a 
pergola more rashly than he buys a title 
or subscribes to the London “Spectator.” 
All of these things are precious contrib- 
utors to distinction if such already ex- 
ists within; they can all take their re- 
venge if it be lacking entirely. 

However debatable the morality of 
a pergola, its material form is simple, 
The basic idea is a continuous semi- 
sheltered walk, useful in southern coun- 
tries, like Italy, where the sun is un- 
pleasantly hot for long periods of the 
year ; the nature of the houses makes out- 
door life of some sort inevitable. The 
usual terrace treatment of gardens led 
to long lines where sheltered passing 
was desirable. Architectural treatment 
of these lines, with piers or columns sup- 
porting a slight vine-covered structure, 
produced the pergola. The terrace of 
the Cappucini at Amalfi is a well-known 
example. Where the structure was less 
emphasized a pleached walk fulfilled the 
requirements, as at the Villa Gori in 
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Siena. In Italy, however, the architec- 
tural form has always been more usual, 
as it apparently better satisfies the Ital- 
ian instinct for form and regularity. 
This works itself out in purely utilitarian 
situations. The festoon-like training of 
Tuscan grapevines is as beautiful as it 
is practical. 

American pergolas have developed 
somewhat away from their Italian pro- 
totypes. Besides semi-sheltered walks, 
the term is applied to arbors and partly 
roofed piazzas. Short pergolas, prop- 
erly arbors, are set about formal gar- 
dens like out-door scenery, and some- 
times the vines are omitted altogether, 
so satisfactory do the posts and lintels 
seem to their designers. The exotic ap- 
pearance of sawed beams has become a 
cult. People enjoy pergolas of this sort 
because, apart from _ picturesqueness, 
they have the obvious qualities of struc- 
ture that our more elaborate buildings 
lack; this pleasure is that of a child in a 
house of blocks. But our pergolas are 
too often walks too short to lead any- 
where—arbors without shelter, and piles 
of beams and columns which merely look 
forlorn in winter snow and wind. It 
was not without reason that the Gothic 
pergola, the cloister, had a stone vault. 
The logic of that age met conditions of 
northern climate with a solid and irre- 
futable answer. 

The first of the pergolas illustrated 
here is from the Gardiner Lane place at 
Manchester, Massachusetts. It is of the 
arbor type, completely built of wood, 
with the architectural scheme and detail 
borrowed from Colonial sources. The 
supports for the vines are treated as a 
skeleton elliptical vault. At present the 
vine growth is much too thin to suggest 
much shelter from the sun, but the open 
tracery of green is interesting with the 
white woodwork, and the whole arbor. 
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from without, closes the garden effect- 
ively. The pergola shown in the second 
illustration is still more architectural ; 
the posts are treated as classic columns, 
with beams of wood laid across them. 
While well designed and effective in it- 
self, it seems to be merely permanent 
scenery, like so much American garden 
apparatus, and so somewhat uncomfort- 
able. It is a great contrast to the third 
illustration, a garden walk from the es- 
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cote, and less continuity, for the sup- 
ports of the rustic trellis roof are vari- 
ously sized tree trunks, with the vines 
trained over them. Notwithstanding the 
irregularity, the length of the walk gives 
a green vista of light and shade that 
pulls the various elements together and 
makes a sufficiently formal composition. 
The next example, from Irvington on 
the Hudson, is also a rustic one, but more 
finished, even to the point of having 





PERGOLA ON MARSTON PERRY PLACE. 
Olmsted Bros., Landscape Architects. 


Providence, R. I. 


tate of William Robinson, at Kingscote, 
Surrey. This is an altogether charming 
example of a semi-sheltered walk, much 
less formal than the two already noted, 
and advisedly so. Formality through 
such a distance would come perilously 
near boredom. The flagged walk and 
the bounding walls are completely suc- 
cessful. Almost as good in its way is the 
walk at Tangley Manor, Surrey. There is 
even less formalism here than at Kings- 


something of the flavor of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s hamlet at Versailles. Moreover, 
it is open to the charge of being some- 
what uncertain as to its mission, for as 
an arbor it does not shelter, and as a 
walk it seems to go nowhere. 

The last three examples differ from 
the former ones in having masonry sup- 
ports. Indeed, the house at Ardmore 
shows not so much a pergola as a par- 
tially roofed piazza. This compromise 





PERGOLA ON WILLIAM ROBINSON’S ESTATE. 
KINGSCOTE, SURREY. 
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THE TREATMENT 
in favor of our climate and the necessity 
for shelter is an interesting one, and the 
result, while somewhat curious, archi- 
tecturally, is pleasant. Especially note- 
worthy is the fine growth of vines. The 
last two pictures are both of the pergola 
at Kingscote. Like the first example 
from the same place, it is distinctly a 
covered walk, in contrast to the Ardmore 
house. The two pictures, from nearly 
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the same point of view, give an excellent 
opportunity of comparing the effect of 
brick and whitewashed posts. All the 
details of this pergola—flagging, trellis 
and planting—are completely successful. 
They are a most effective object-lesson, 
especially for those of us whose hearts 
are drawn to the more ordinary varieties 
of that curious hybrid, Pergola Amer- 
icana. 
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FIVE HUNDRED SIXTY-THREE PARK AVENUE. 
New York City. Walter B. Chambers, Architect. 











THE DVPLEX APARTMENT HOVSE 


A COMPARISON OF THE NEWEST 
BVILDINCGS OF THIS TYPE 


THE “COOPERATIVE APARTMENT HOUSE,” 
one learns, is now more delicately desig- 
nated as the “private” apartment house. 
More delicately and more exclusively. 
In either case, the designation means 
an apartment house into which by no 
means everybody can irrupt who can 
pass the easy ordeal of the janitor or the 
real estate agent, but only who _ has 
given “hostages” acceptable to his co- 
tenants who are also his co-owners. 
Wherefore it seems an error, inter alia, 
for any cooperators in an apartment 
house to have any apartments left over 
to rent “to refined parties” as is the re- 


grettable custom in regard to the less 
desirable apartments. LDecause the let- 
ting of such apartments involves a 
research, which there is nobody in par- 
ticular to undertake, the real estate 


agent and the janitor being obviously 
unequal to it, as severe as that of the 
admissions committee of an exclusive 
club, or as that very hard and thank- 
lessly worked citizen the editor of the 
Social Register. Unless all the codp- 
erators unite to constitute themselves a 
vigilance committee, some day there 
will elude the vigilance of the janitor 
and the real estate agent a “peroxide 
Juno,” if one may adopt Mr. John Cor- 
bin’s expression, or a hook-nosed ten- 
ant, of the kind of hook nose you know 
and apprehend. When one of these in- 
trudes, you have to own that the codp- 
erativeness of the codperative apartment 
house, the privacy of the private apart- 
ment house, is destroyed, and the value 
of the investment grievously impaired. 

It is curious to consider that the notion 
of a cooperative apartment house, in 
which the tenants should all be also own- 
ers is very nearly as old as the notion of 
an “associated” dwelling for people of 


decent social position in New York, Thir- 
ty years ago one finds that people were 
buying “flats” in the big apartment 
houses the existence of which had been 
made possible by the introduction of the 
passenger elevator. Messrs. Hubert, 
Pirsson & Co. were in those old days not 
only the architects but the “promoters” 
of the cooperative apartment houses 
which were already known as “Home 
Clubs.” One finds the term applied to 
an apartment house which was finished 
early in 1883. The steel frame was of 
course then unknown, and _ the tallest 
apartment house on Manhatten Island 
was of only eleven stories. But the en- 
thusiastic architects and promoters had 
already persuaded. many homeseekers 
that the legal and social difficulties in 
the way of such a real estate investment 
as the purchase of an “undivided” 
apartment in a divided apartment house 
were not insuperable. The Navarro 
houses in West 59th Street were begun, 
and for some time continued on a “‘co- 
operative” basis. And it was to these 
same architects that posterity owes the 
introduction of the “duplex system,” 
arising from the discovery, obvious 
enough when it had once been made, 
that subordinate rooms, sleeping cham- 
bers and such like, could very well bear 
to have their height reduced so as to 
include three stories of them in two 
stories of those rooms of a large and 
complicated apartment house’ which 
needed more height. 

It was, however, still early in the 
eighties of the nineteenth century when 
the codperative apartment house disap- 
peared, submerged under the legal and 
social difficulties to which we have ad- 
verted, and rather late in the first decade 
of the twentieth when it reappeared, 
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under the auspices of promoters who 
had forgotten those difficulties or had 
come to disbelieve in them. Its reap- 
pearance was, as Johnson said about the 
remarriage of the widower “the tri- 
umph of hope over experience.” In the 
early eighties the necessity of real mason 
walls of masonry kept down the height 
of the apartment houses to a maximum 
of elven or twelve stories. This limita- 
tion having been removed by the steel 
frame there is no fixed height which the 
apartment house may not exceed. It 
depends on the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case. And, in the newer erec- 
tions, the notion of the “home club” has 
been carried much further than in the 
older. It has even been carried to the 
extent of combining in the same edifice 
complete and separate dwellings for the 
domestic uses of the inmates, and cere- 
monial apartments for their common 
uses. In such cases, one readily per- 
ceives, both the legal and social questions 
undergo further complications. How to 
safeguard at once a man’s exclusive 
right to his flat which is his castle and 
his equal “easement,” his tenancy in 
common, in the “state” apartments. And 
the legal problem is simple compared 
with the social. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of keeping out the undesirables. 
And when an undesirable serpent once 
manages to crawl into this joint and sev- 
eral Paradise, how is he ever to be got 
out? The “home club” adds to the diffi- 
culties of the ordinary club the awful 
bi-sexual element. It is not only a club 
but a “mess” in the military sense, which 
tends to become one in a much more 
disagreeable sense. But it offers oppor- 
tunities for architectural expression 
much beyond those of the ordinary 
apartment house. In at least one case 
these opportunities have been apprecia- 
tively and effectively employed. Con- 
sidering, however, the inevitableness, 
sooner or later, and probably sooner, of 
painful disagreements, one has to respect 
the sagacity of that corporator of the 
“Home Club” who said to the architect 
thereof, intently designing apartments 
for the common social uses of the cor- 
porators “Oh, but, I say, you must con- 
sider what we are to do with this build- 
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ing when this cooperative scheme burst 
up.” That sounds cynical, but it is 
merely sensible. 

There are two lately finished and 
neighboring apartment houses in the re- 
gion of Park Avenue just above 59th 
Street, which seem to call for comment. 
Neither is a “home club” in the sense 
that it has apartments of state for the 
joint use of the inmates. Each apart- 
ment is complete in itself and is its oc- 
cupant’s “castle.” The region was al- 
ready notable for its apartment houses. 
The Yo Semite, in spite of the “high- 
waistedness” which some _ spectators 
find it difficult to put up with, and which 
certainly entails an awkwardness in the 
equal vertical division of the front, an 
awkwardness unexplained by any visible 
correlation between structure and func- 
tion, is one of the best specimens of the 
apartment house before the steel frame 
came in to modify the older designs. 
Mr. Boring’s white terra cotta apart- 
ment house next door is a work of the 
steel frame, though not a recent one, 
and is brought again to notice by the 
drawing of it in the current exhibition 
of the Architectural League. Unlike the 
Yo Semite this is a “cooperative” apart- 
ment house. The attempt in this build- 
ing to show and make worth showing 
the structure of terra cotta blocks which 
is commonly relegated to the interiors 
and studiously concealed is an attempt 
so much in the right direction that, as 
a first attempt, it would be entitled to a 
good deal more indulgence than it re- 
quires. But our real business is with 
two apartment houses much newer still, 
on the other side of Park Avenue, Nos. 
563 and 535 Park Avenue. They have 
this in common that they are specimens 
of the latest and most up-to-date thing 
in the design of the private apartment 
house, being both brand new and only 
just occupied. But in the matter of de- 
sign they have little else in common, as 
the most casual observer cannot fail to 
observe. 

No. 563 is much the more modest, in 
dimensions as well as in other things. 
About 60 feet on the street by 80 on the 
avenue, one guesses, and twelve stories 
high, an altitude which, in this part of 
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Photo by August Patzig. 
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Park Avenue, and with the modern fa- 
cilities for “going up higher,’ may well 
cause Owners and architect to “stand 
astonished at their own moderation.” 
The material also is as unpretentious as 
could reasonably be, a basement and 
rather sparing wrought work of olive 
sandstone, and a superstructure and ex- 
panse of capital brickwork, neither 
smoothed out of all character nor affect- 
edly rough of surface and wide of joint. 
The composition is as simple as possible, 
considering the complication introduced 
by the exhibition of the “duplex” ar- 
rangement of the apartments. In the 
“home clubs” of the early eighties, in 
which the system was first introduced. 
the “duplicity” was concealed. The 
street front was composed of the higher 
rooms, of the “state apartments,” so to 
say. The lower chambers and “offices,” 
of which three stories made up two of 
the taller stories, or thereabouts, were 
relegated to the rear across a well, and 
did not appear in the view from the 
street at all. One can understand the 
difficulty of introducing this arrange- 
ment on a corner site 80x60, even if it 
were desirable to introduce it, which it 
is not. This front distinctly gains in 
expressiveness by composing each apart- 
ment of the superior and subordinate 
stories which belong to it in fact. These 
are set off from the apartments below 
and above by string courses, or rather 
since they are not projected, by flat “cor- 


dons” of the stonework. There are four 
of these “sets” in the brickwork, and 
(presumably) one in the two stone 


stories of the base, and they do manage 
to express the reservation of a dwelling, 
of a home, more completely than that 
could be done by the superposition of 
single and equal stories. One feels 
moved to congratulate the designer on 
his successful duplicity. The upper two 
stories on the other hand, are separately 
treated. and they are divided by an em- 
phatie belt, decorated with a guilloche, 
of which, though the scale is modest, the 
detail is perfectly apprehensible from 
the sidewalk. 


which surmounts this belt together with 
it supplies the place of a cornice, which 
is banished as being, as no doubt it is, 
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The continuous balcony 
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quite irrelevant to a structure of this 
character. The disposition of the bal- 
conies elsewhere looks rather random 
in so far as their practical uses are con- 
cerned. In some stories there is a bal- 
cony at each end, accessible from one 
window. In others a central balcony 
embracing three windows gives much 
ampler accommodation. One might sup- 
pose the difference to be an architectural 
acknowledgment of the manifest fact 
that some families are “long” of Juliets 
and others of Romeos, in which case the 
choice of apartments by the Capulets 
and Montagues, respectively, might be 
determined by the amplitude or exiguity 
of the accommodation. But in fact, of 
course, nobody will use the balconies, 
except haply once a year to look down 
on a procession; and the balconies must 
be considered as merely an architectural 
punctuation of the walls. In this aspect 
they promote effectively the fenestration 
which in turn is effective as well as sim- 
ple, the tall stories showing three arched 
openings grouped at the centre and one 
at each end, and the lower and upper 
stories a square headed opening over 
each of the arches, the longer front fol- 
lowing the same arrangement, excepting 
that the triple arcade of the centre is 
here extended to a quintuplet. The de- 
sign altogether is not only very quiet, 
but of a strict and austere expression, 
coming from the materials employed. 
the very sparing use of ornament, and 
the modest scale of such as is intro 
duced. The avoidance of display and 
pretense, indeed, one may call the pri- 
mary architectural purpose, and it is 
completely carried out. One is disposed 
to welcome it, especially in a building 
intended for the occupancy of its own- 
ers, as if they had no occasion to appeal! 
to “the groundlings” by sumptuosity of 
material or elaboration of workmanship, 
and were 


Content to dwell in decencies forever, 


rather than to affect the palatial, still 
more than to incur the vulgarity of the 
sham-palatial. That they have attained 
the eminently decent is not to be denied. 

Now, “decent” and “quiet” are about 
the last adjectives that anybody would 
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Photo by August Patzig. FIVE HUNDRED SIXTY-THREE PARK AVENUE. 
New York City. Walter B. Chambers, Architect. 
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think of applying to 535 Park Avenue. 
It is distinctly restless and as distinctly 
pretentious. It aims at the palatial and 
attains the sham-palatial. The contrast 
of material is, in the first place, glaring. 
A white terra cotta is used in conjunc- 
tion with a very dark mottled brick. The 
terra cotta composes the whole of the 
two story basement, naturally, and is so 
surfaced as unfortunately to suggest 
sheet-metal when it is near the eye. The 
building is a good deal bigger than the 
other, being something like 120 feet on 
the avenue by 60 on the street, and 
it is two stories higher, being fourteen 
in all. And the front, the main front, 
as you see, has nothing that can be called 
composition. Vertically, indeed, there 
is such a division as accrues from the 
construction of the lower two stories in 
one material and the superincumbent 
twelve of another, or others, and from 
the perfectly arbitrary setting off of the 
upper two, by means of a balconied shelf 
which may be of terra cotta, but which 
one suspects to be of sheet metal. One 
suspects it all the more readily because 
above these two upper stories there pro- 
jects and lowers a huge, umbrageous, 
unmeaning, irrelevant cornice of which 
the sheet metal stands confessed. It is, 
or at least it ought to be, generally un- 
derstood by this time that a sheet metal 
cornice is the most vulgarizing feature 
that can be applied to a building, and 
that it ought to be left to the designers 
of the cheapest and vulgarest kind of 
tenement houses. But it becomes more 
than ever offensive when applied to a 
building like this, to which any cornice 
is superfluous and extraneous. And the 
designer has been at the pains to expose 
its absurdity by allowing to crop out 
over it, on the shorter street front, an 
excrescence of a couple of stories of 
servants’ quarters or what not, of which 
the structure is evidently continuous 
with the structure below the cornice. 
Apart from this triple vertical division, 
there is no composition at all. More 
chaotic fenestration nobody can have 
seen. Apparently the narrowest wall 
space in the whole front is the terminal 
pier, which, indeed, with the steel frame, 
may be as narrow as any other, or nearly, 


but which must be wider than the inter- 
mediate piers to give the front the nec- 
essary aspect of being “framed.” The 
arrangement of the openings simply de- 
fies appreciation while you are looking 
at it, or recollection as soon as your back 
is turned. It is evidently unrhythmical, 
and almost as evidently unreasonable, 
“without rhyme or reason.” You will 
puzzle yourself, as soon as you try to 
analyze it, with conjecture as to the 
motives which led the designer to ar- 
range it in this way. If the front states 
anything with reference to the steel 
frame construction, it is that the steel 
uprights are twice as numerous at the 
center of the front as on the flanks, 
whereas the exact reverse of the ar- 
rangement would be the more logical. 
What those two tiers of single openings 
flanking the central division can possibly 
mean becomes at last a nightmare of a 
question. And vertically the thing is 
as confused and unintelligible as later- 
ally. You may possibly imagine that 
here also is a duplex arrangement meant 
to be indicated. At least the third and 
fourth stories of the edifice, the first and 
second of the brickwork ‘shaft,’ are 
grouped, and so are the fifth and sixth, 
if grouping can be held to be denoted by 
covering the lower openings in each 
group with flat arches which look like 
serrated lintels, and the upper openings 
with plain lintels without the sawteeth; 
and, moreover, by interspersing the dark 
wall above the upper series with spots of 
white, by threes and ones, which one 
must suppose to be meant for ornaments. 
But this comfortable theory fails when 
one observes that, for his more complete 
confusion and puzzlement, the seventh 
story is identical with the sixth, saw- 
teeth and all. We have congratulated 
the architect of No. 563 on his success- 
ful duplicity. We must condole with the 
architect of No. 535 on the complete 
failure of his duplicity, if it was duplic- 
ity and not a mere and whimsical yearn- 
ing for “variety,” in which case we must 
condole with him still more. In truth, 
nothing, in the way of a conspicuous 
street front, could well be architecturally 
more discreditable than this. Even if 
we grant that there is not very much in 
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the architectural treatment of No. 563 
beyond the studied abdication of pre- 
tence and the studied expression of com- 
mon decency, resulting in the construc- 
tion of fronts which a gentleman need 
not be ashamed of living behind and 
calling his “home”; yet how these nega- 
tive attributes rise to the plane of posi- 
tive and highly artistic qualities when 
they are contrasted with the blaring pre- 
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tentiousness, the 


glaring contrast of 
color, the reckless compusition and the 


unstudied detail of No. 535. In get- 
ting away from the expression of 
a home it aspires to the aspect of a pal- 
ace, and succeeds in imparting a sense 
of cheap finery which entitles it to be 
called the “Palazzo Spotti.” The moral 
ought not to be lost on succeeding “‘pro- 
moters’ or architects of “Home Clubs.” 
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Fred. Dana Marsh, Painter, New York. 
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THE ARCHITEC TVRAL LEAGVE 
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YEAR BY YEAR the annual exhibition of 
the Architectural League of New York 
becomes more clearly and unmistakably 
the most important artistic event in the 
l’nited States. The old-fashioned art 
show of easel pictures, with a little ante- 
room devoted to sculpture and a still 
smaller anteroom given to architectural 
drawings, is a thing of the rapidly re- 
ceding past. It does not in the least mat- 
ter that the old-fashioned show of paint- 
ing with accessory sculpture and architec- 
ture, continues to call itself “national,” 
and to appeal, thus far quite in vain, for 
popular support in enabling it to cease 
from a wandering and nomadic existe- 
ence to get itself a local habitation, pre- 
cariously alighting on one perch after 
another on some public premises, only to 
be in turn “shooed” off from it by public 
indignation. It does not very much mat- 
ter that the various 
ties of easel painters have managed to 
attract more attention and interest to 
their exhibition than the parent society, 
whose impolicy has driven them from the 
maternal nest. It is still more in vain 


that the congregation of academicians 


“secessionist’”’ socie- 


who were mainly painters have main- 
tained in practice that easel painting was 
“art” and all other artistic manifestations 
either ancillary or illegitimate, and that 
the artistic ambition of architects and 
sculptors ought to be satiated by making 
them humble “associates” of the easel 
painters. The fact remains and grows 
clearer every year that the exhibition of 
the Architectural League, comprising 
not in the first place easel painting, but 
in the first place architecture, and after 
that the “allied arts,” waxes as the exhi- 
bition of the easel painters wanes, and 
that not only “decorative,” but “inde- 
pendent” sculpture and painting yearly 
more and more seek the exhibition of the 
\rchitectural League as their best appeal 
to the public. The fact is the vindication 
of the policy which has enabled a so- 
ciety only a quarter of a century old to 
oust from its pre-eminence a society a 
hundred years old, which had sunk to be 
the organ of a clique. Rather of suc- 
cessive cliques, for the radicals and se- 
cessionists of one generation of artists 
are the conservatives and exclusive aca- 
demicians of the next. The fact is 
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equally or even more the vindication of 
the Architectura: League in devoting its 
efforts to the promotion of “architecture 
and the allied arts,” thus putting the 
horse before the cart, rather than, like 
the painters’ academy, of easel painting 
and the subordinate arts, thus putting 
the cart before the horse. No doubt, 
during the quarter of a century since its 
first exhibition, the Architectural League 
has been greatly favored by the course of 
events. It is seventeen years ago, out 
of the twenty-five of its existence, that, 
in the World’s Fair at Chicago, an at- 
tempt full of promise was made for a 
combined exposition of “architecture and 
the allied arts,’ and that search warrants 
were got out, so to speak, for sculptors 
and painters who had shown or could 
show signs of the “decorative” faculty. 
Since then there has been a similar quest 
for the more permanent and serious ex- 
position of the Congressional Library. 
How satisfactory to remark that the 
promise was, on the whole, more than 
fulfilled, and has been even more com- 
pletely fulfilled since, though there has 
been no other so extensively competitive 
a scheme as that of the Library. And 
how interesting to remark that of all the 
distinguished decorative talents elicited 
by the Fair and the Library, Mr. Sim- 
mons, Mr. Maynard, Mr. Kenyon Cox. 
Mr. Shirlaw, Mr. Low, Mr. Weir and 
the others, the leader in both these com- 
petitions is still the leader of our deco- 
rative painters. The studies shown in 
this present exhibition of Mr. Blashfield’s 
work at Jersey City, at Cleveland, at 
Youngstown, though for the most part 
exhibiting only the element of design, 
attest his rank as unique in his country, 
if not in his generation. And how im- 
possible, until within a very few years. 
how impossible, we may fairly say, ex- 
cept for the labors of the Architectural 
League itself, to have attained such a 
result in a piece of decorative work to 
which the “allied arts’ have contributed, 
as the winning design in the “col- 
laborative competition” for architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting! Truly, 
there is no other’ exhibition in 
the United States which so _ ac- 
curately reflects whatever of life 
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there may be in our current artistic 
manifestations. 

A magazine which is primarily an 
“architectural record” will be pardoned, 
however, for paying its chief attention to 
the architectural exhibits, and for en- 
deavoring to deduce from these what the 
present drift and tendency of our archi- 
tecture are. One cannot help noticing, at 
the first glance, that the fashion of 1911 
is by no means so exact a reproduction 
of the “mode de Paris” as it would have 
been ten years ago, or even five years 
ago. Then the student with hopes and 
fears for American architecture, view- 
ing the exhibition, would have been in- 
clined to echo, with regard to American 
architecture, Johnson’s complaint with 
regard to the English language that we 
“were reduced to babble a dialect of 
France.” That would not be a fair com- 
plaint this year. The explanation is not 
that the Beaux Arts is less influential 
now than then. To all seeming it is even 
more influential. The explanation is that 
the graduates of the Beaux Arts have 
got more sense. Instead of trying to 
force their academic studies upon their 
American clients, they are more and 
more applying the results of those studies 
to American building problems. The 
difference is immense. One cannot help 
remarking, all the same, in the “academic 
prolusions” not only of the great school 
of Paris, but of the American schools 
which follow it, a tendency away from 
practice rather than towards it. Given 
grammar, and it seems that it would be 
more wholesome and instructive to put 
your student to compiling every-day ma- 
terials to an every-day purpose than to 
propound to him for solution a monu- 
mental problem which may possibly come 
in his way for actual solution, by way of 
a “plum,” when he is fifty. The tendency 
of our architecture is away from crafts- 
manship and towards formula. It seems 
too nearly axiomatic for argument that 
a good building expresses itself, and that 
to express itself it must be designed 
from within outward. If we accept that 
criterion, what becomes of such a build- 
ing, say, as the new Public Library, in 
which the predominant feature of the 
plan and primary motive of the architec- 
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ture is not. allowed to appear on 
the exterior at all? Take two of 
the most impressive designs on these 
walls, by Tracy, Swartwout & Litch- 
field, the Federal. Building at Den- 
ver, and the Armory of the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia. In 
neither is there the slightest attempt at 
specific expression. The requirements 
of a post office and court house doubt- 
less supply motives for expressive archi- 
tecture, and motives of such variety that 
it appears the chief trouble of the de- 
signer would come from the attempt to 
overrule them into unity. Similarly, 
though very differently, the requirements 
of an armory. Yet in the first design it 
is impossible, even with the hint offered 
by the title, to read either a court house 
or a post office, and in the second to 
read an armory. No cause is shown why 
the court house and post office should 
not be as well called the armory, or the 
armory the court house and post office. 
Each is, architecturally, merely a colon- 
nade, a well-composed, well-framed, well 
adjusted, well scaled, well-detailed col- 
onnade, one hastens to add, which, by 
dint of its correctness and its scale, sim- 
ply cannot help being impressive. But if 
architecture be an art of expression, can 
this be architecture? And if architec- 
ture be not an art of expression, what 
is it? 

This is the tendency of our public 
architecture. It is curious to note how 
it has “rubbed off” on our private archi- 
tecture. The classic colonnade is the 
simplest and most available method of 
giving dignity and importance to a 
facade. It is also, practically, the most 
infallible, though any similar succession 
of studied architectural forms would pro- 
duce a like impression, say, the piers and 
arches of a well-designed Gothic arcade. 
The current architectural fashion im- 
poses the classic colonnade for public 
buildings to an extent which we have to 
go back to the high and palmy days of 
the Greek revival, two generations ago, 
to find paralleled. It is true that, except 
for very exceptional purposes, the classic 
colonnade is incompatible with the dis- 
charge of business by the people to dwell 
behind it, and likewise with the specific 








architectural expression of the building 
to which it is applied. No architect would 
dare introduce it in a building which he 
had to make attractive to tenants. The 
owner would probably profanely reject a 
design of which it was the leading mo- q 
tive as “dam nonsense,” which, in fact, 
it would be. But, in public buildings, the 
architects manage to sacrifice to the dig- 
nity of their facades the comfort and 
efficiency of the public servants who have 
to do business behind colonnades, and 
they earn themselves, from the victims 
thus sacrificed to architecture, the repu- 
tation of public enemies. Nothing could 
be more alien from the spirit of the 
classic colonnade than the spirit of the 
modern skyscraper. Sometimes there 
may be a compromise, and in one part 
of a building there may be the deep re- 
veals, the shadowing columns, and the 
other accessories to traditional architec- 
tural effectiveness, and in another the 
shallowness and unobstruction necessary 
to practical effectiveness. This exhibi- 
tion offers one such contradiction in the 
interesting design for the Oakland City 
Hall, in which an avowed steel-framed 
skyscraper grows out of a traditionally 
classic building at the base. But even in 
domestic building, even in country 
houses, we see the prevailing tendency 
reflected, not, indeed, commonly in the 
introduction of classic detail, but in the 
“horizontal expansion,” which is the gist 
of classic architecture, in the subduing 
of the front to absolute symmetry, and 
to the utmost attainable width and low- 
ness. Certainly the results are attractive 
and restful to the eye, if one can man- 
age to forget his Bacon: “Houses are 
built to live in and not to look on.” The 
present commentator, admiring from the 
roadway one of these spreading and sym- 
metrical composition, a story and a half 
center, two lower wings precisely alike, 
a first story darkened by the colonnade 
of the veranda, a second story kept down 
to the headroom of a garret, and admir- 
ing it, as, indeed, he could not help do- 
ing, was accosted by a fellow citizen 
from Judea via Germany: “You like dot 
house? My daughter she want to buy 
dot house; I guess she’s glad now she 
didn’t, aint it? It is nothing but the first 











STUDY FOR A DECORATION IN THE COURT HOUSE. 
Youngstown, Ohio. Edwin H. Blashfield, Painter, New York. 
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story. Dot upper story is nothing. And 
hot, ain’t it? ‘Taint bragtigle.” So it 
seems it is not only the unforunate in- 
mates of public offices that are sacrificed 
to architecture, but even people who buy 
houses for their own habitation prostrate 
themselves before the fashionable Jug- 
gernaut. Observe that the prevailing 
“classic” habit of design not only abdi- 
cates the legitimate architectural effect 
that comes from expressively satisfying 
“practical” requirements and overruling 
the result into a picturesque composition, 
but equally the legitimate effectiveness 
that comes from an idiomatic treatment 
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A majority, perhaps, of the most strik- 
ing architectural designs in the exhibi- 
tion are already familiar to readers of 
the architectural press. Even these in 
most cases gain greatly by the larger 
scale of the drawings in which they are 
shown. And to the attentive visitor who 
repeats his visits as often as the interest 
of the collection deserves, there will be 
many novelties. One misses novelties in 
skyscrapers, and, indeed, one is glad to 
note rather a paucity of the convention- 
ally treated skyscrapers. Of course, one 
cannot overlook such a monstrous devel- 
opment of the skyscraper, so near the 





HOMEWOOD 
Alden & Harlow, Architects, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BRANCH, 


and a characteristic putting together of 
material. For the examples of the pre- 
vailing fashion are coated with the same 
inexpressive smear of cement or plaster, 
whatever their material or construction 
may happen to be, so that you cannot tell 
to look at one of them whether it is in 
fact built of frame covered with wooden 
or wire lath, of concrete, or of terra cotta 
blocks. As Fitz James Stephen said 
about democracy: “The waters are out, 
and no human force can turn them back: 
but I do not see why, as we go with the 
stream, we need sing Hallelujah to the 
river god.” 


CARNEGIE 


LIBRARY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“record,” if not the “limit,” as Mr. Cass 
Gilbert’s “Woolworth Building,” though 
the drawing raises many questions for 
the answers to which one feels com- 
pelled to await the actual execution of 
the design, which is itself susceptible of 
much modification in the interval. And 
if a twelve-story building can any longer 
be called a skyscraper, one is inclined 
to congratulate Mr. Everett Waid not 
only on the general plainness and unpre 
tentiousness of his design for an apart- 
ment house, but especially on the fact 
that his triple division, though no more 
founded on f than the 


tact customary 
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triple division in tall buildings, conforms 
much more closely than most to the ab- 
stract Aristotelian requirement of a be- 
ginning. a middle and an end, and lends 
itself better than most to enforcement 
by a change of material for each divi- 
sion. Also, there are suggestions for 
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the treatment of the “sash frame,” which 
is the architectural unit of the sky- 
scraper. Mr. Haight’s design for the 


Mason Laboratory at Yale is an effective 
piece of skeletonizing, the requirement 
here having apparently been, as in the 
skyscrapers, for the utmost attenuation 


WHITE PLAINS HIGH SCHOOL. 


Henry C. Pelton, 


Architect, 


New York. 
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of the solids and expanse of the voids, 
and the architect having met it by the 
buttresslike treatment of the uprights 
and also by keeping the ends quite solid, 
as it appears was permitted by the pro- 
gramme. In fact, the designs in colle- 
giate architecture, including the library 
of Messrs. Alden & Harlow, in Pitts- 
burg, as well as the strictly scholastic 
design of Mr. Sturgis and Mr. Pelton 
are particularly interesting contributions 
to the show. One is especially gratified by 
the showing that Mr. Snyder, who has 
for so long been compelled to build sash 
frames, and who has loyally built them 
accordingly, has been released from that 
thraldom in the design of the new Nor- 
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mal College, and has shown himself 
worthy of his emancipation by the 
appreciation he evinces of the op- 
portunity to introduce for once a 
respectable expanse of blank wall, 
and by the use he makes of that 
opportunity. 

It would not be fair to close this ran- 
dom review without a word of particu- 
lar praise for the work of the catalogue 
committee. The catalogue is not only 
an invaluable souvenir to everybody who 
has visited the exhibition with a serious 
intent. It is also a very valuable pos- 
session to every architect and student of 
architecture in the country who has not 
enjoyed that privilege. 
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A HILL GARDEN. 


Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect, 
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A Rookwood Room 


The Norse Buffet of the Fort Pitt Hotel, at Pittsburgh 


A Most INTERESTING and what may well 
prove to be a most fruitful experiment 
in structural decoration has just been 
completed by the Rookwood potters, in 
the basement of the Fort Pitt Hotel, at 
Pittsburg. The hotel itself is an inter- 
esting example of the “new architec- 
ture,” which combines a grim abnegation 
of everything but the essentials in the 
exterior, with a high degree of sumptu- 
osity in the interior. There is, however, 
in the most typical examples, there cer 
tainly is in this typical example, a high 
degree of simplicity even in the sumptu 
osity. The most precious materials are 
employed in the simplest forms, until 
what Sir William Chambers called the 
art of ‘profiling’ seems to have been lost 
or ignored, and the use of mouldings 
caretully forgotten. 

The general characteristics of the in- 
terior architecture of the hotel, however, 
are by no means those of the apartment 
immediately in question. Nobody would 
think of calling this “simple.” It is a 
windowless room, relying entirely upon 
artificial illumination, entirely below the 
street level, and treated, in the first place, 
as avowedly a crypt. It is divided into 
nine compartments by stout pillars sup 
porting groined vaults. The central 
compartments are wider than the sides 
in both directions, lengthwise and cross 
wise, so to speak, although, in fact, the 
plan is a square, a square of sixty feet, 
with the central panels some twenty-two 
feet wide. The arrangement is thus that 
of a nave and aisles in each direction, ot 
an aisled nave intersecting an aisled tran 


sept. Thus the four central pillars sup- 
port, with the outer walls, nine vaults. 
lhe result is, as you might expect, the 
despair of photographers. Even with the 
admission of the sunlight, which is care- 
fully excluded, the complication of the 
pillars is such that the photographer can 
make but little of it. Distinctly, it must, 
in the good old hackneyed phrase, “be 
seen to be appreciated.” 

Why underground and vaulted places 
should seem to have an almost equal ap- 
propriateness to sepulture and convivi- 
ality it is hard to say. But the fact is 
undoubtedly so. Call it a “erypt” and 
your dark abysm becomes of a mortuary, 
call it “cellar” or, still better, “keller,” 
and it takes on a bacchanalian, significa 
tion. According to Charles Reade, in 
“The Cloister and the Hearth” the same 
apartment 1n a monastery was sometimes 
made to serve both uses. And of course 
you are all familiar with the implications 
of the Roman “fornix.” Tlowever that 
may be, the vaulted room in the Fort Pit! 
is obviously designed and decorated for 
the convivial uses of a crypt. Luckily 
for the general effect, the decorators took 
charge not only of the construction and 
the decoration, but of all the fittings and 
all the furniture. Excepting only the 
corner at which you enter, the walls are 
all hung with tiles, so that a tile-picture 
meets your eve at the extremity of each 
bay, and the whole vaulting, a consider 
able multiple, of course, of what would 
be the area of the ceiling if it were flat, 
is also incrusted with tiles, the large and 
emphatic moulding of the ribs in strong 
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contrast, of color as well as form, with 
the mosaic expanse of the capping. The 
cryptic effect is promoted by the lowness 
of the room in comparison with its area, 
and this inherent effect by springing the 
vaults from as low a point as is com- 
patible with practical convenience, and 
stunting the stout supporting pillars. The 
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the recess for the musicians which occu- 
pies the second. The third and fourth, 
the furthest off from the spectator en- 
tering the room, the music stand being at 
his right hand and the chimney at his 
left, are taken up with built pictures in 
tiles of equal size, a unit of perhaps six 
inches square. These are the chief op- 
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Norse Room—Fort Pitt Hotel. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


four great panels of flat wall bounded by 
their arches, at the extremities of the 
central aisles, thus constitute the most 
important fields of decoration. One is 
occupied by the chimney piece, in the 
great projecting hood of which unglazed 
tiles are employed, as also in parts of 


Designed by John Dee Wareham. 


portunities of the cartoonist, though he 
finds other opportunities in the similar 
but smaller spaces at the ends of the 
side-aisles. 

It is announced, in the tiling of the 
music stand, that the literary motive of 
the decoration is Longfellow’s “Skeleton 
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in Armor.” It would have been instruc- 
tive to have the particular passages which 
furnished the painter’s themes affixed to 
the several pictures, unless haply the 
painter has shunned this as showing 
how slight was his indebtedness to the 
poem. Whether the particular theme 
was suggested by the notion of a “Norse 
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“technic” parts of the decoration, as 
distinguished from the “phonetic” parts, 
the purely sculptural work, mainly in the 
chimney piece or the burned and glazed 
pictures which were evidently executed 
from the designs of an artist who pre- 
sented them in the form of cartoons. The 
subjects of the “phonetic” decoration 


a 
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Room” or suggested it, does not appear, 
nor does it much matter. There is little 
that one can designate as “Norse” or 
Scandinavian in the purely architectural 
decoration, in what, following Fergus- 
son’s distinction, which is not without 
meaning and value, we may call the 
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Norse Room—Fort Pitt Hotel. 
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Designed by John Dee Wareham. 


we are specifically informed are Scandi- 
navian. We could hardly infer even that 
from the landscape which occupies one 
of the central and principal spaces, much 
less what passage of the poem it is meant 
to illustrate, whether the fiord from 
which the hero fled with his bride, or 
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the valley between the cliffs of Newport 
to which he took his watery way and 
built the windmill which was in fact built 
some five or six centuries after his puta- 
tive period. 

Built I the lofty tower, 


Which, to this very hour, 
Stands, looking seaward. 


In either case, in any case, the picture 
serves to exhibit the variety and beauty 
of the greens and blues attainable in the 


versified with “white horses” of wave- 
crest, and punctuated with birds which 
are assumed to be maritime and are at 
least aquatic, being, apparently, wild 
geese. Certainly they are not “the fierce 
cormorant” nor yet the familiar fat and 
short-necked sea-gull, and possibly for 
the excellent reason that the wild-goose 
is a more picturesque and decorative bird 
than the more plausible sea-fowl. In ef- 
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DECORATIVE PANEL—‘SKELETON IN ARMOR.” 
Norse Room—Fort Pitt Hotel. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


material, and bluish green or greenish 
blue is the ground tone of the decoration 
of the walls, as from rising to golden 
yellow in that of the ceiling. About the 
other picture there can be no mistake. 
Anybody can recognize that as a sea 
chase and sea fight of the Vikings, and, 
given the hint of the title of the poem, 
can even identify the incident 
Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
and so forth. The sea-green is here di- 


Designed by John Dee Wareham. 


fective contrast with the sea-green tone 
of the walls is the rich brown mosaic, na- 
turally in much smaller units, of the cap- 
ping of the vaults, or with the pistache 
and terra cotta of the mouldings of the 
ribs. But in this “technic” detail, only 
the design of the capitals of the stout and 
short columns can be designated as dis- 
tinctly “Norse,” or Runic. 

And now for the effect of this incom- 
bustible and durable decoration. Per- 
haps it is amenable to the general critic- 
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ism that it is keyed too high, general but 
not invariable, for that criticism will 
surely not lie against the vaulting. 
Elsewhere, one might suspect that it 
had purposely been keyed up to the 
verge of rawness, in the expectation 
that it would weather into mellow- 
ness and “the tone of time,” if 
one did not remember that glazed tile 
does not weather and that is one of its 


DECORATIVE 
Norse 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
advantages for external decoration, espe- 
cially in a smoky place like Pittsburg. 
It may be begrimed, of course, but when 
the grime is washed off it returns to its 
pristine freshness. That freshness is like 
what Gilbert, in one of his operettas, de- 
scribes “personal cleanliness” to be: “It 
is practically undying because it can be 
renewed whenever it discovers symptoms 
of decay.” And so one may reasonably 
wish that the designer of this decoration 
had himself looked out for the mellowing 
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which it is certain time will not do for his 
work. But of course that is a matter 
for the designer and has nothing to do 
with the intrinsic qualities of the ma- 
terial. He can tone the decoration down 
or up to his liking, possibly by sandblast- 
ing. And, indeed, the effect of this 
vaulting and of the structural use of the 
material throughout is highly effective, 
and all the more for being “legitimate” 
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Hotel. 
Designed by John Dee Wareham 


Pitt 


and idiomatic as an employment of the 
material, The modelled detail of the two 
recesses, the chimney piece and the music 
stand, is also very knowingly done, with 
just the right touch of archaism in the 
design that belongs alike to the general 
scheme and to the material, and, in the 
case of the music stand, with much 
beauty and subtlety of color in the inlay 
of the alcove. The effect of the chim 
ney hood is somewhat marred by its lack 


of structural propriety. A row of rec- 
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tangular tiles simply hangs “in the air” 
without visible means of support. One can 
see no objection to exhibiting and deco- 
rating the iron strap which would assure 
the stability of the construction to the 
eye, and which is* presumably in fact 
there, though concealed. With the dull 
red of the floor tiling, the variegated 
glossy brown of the capping of the vaults. 
the more positive outlining of their ribs, 
the blue-green background of the walls, 
and the variety of light and shade im- 
parted by the vaulting, a variety out of 
the question with a flat ceiling, how or- 
nate soever, the bare room has the look 
of being fully furnished, and in this re- 
spect leaves nothing to desire. Luckily 
for the result, the actual furnishing has 
been under the charge of the company 
which undertook the decoration, and pro- 
motes its effect, while each of the central 
vistas is stopped by a suspended and un- 
mistakable Viking’s galley, which is a 
badge of what has been called the liter- 
ary motive of the decoration. 
Regarding the whole effect of the de- 
corative scheme, as it must primarily be 
regarded, as an essay in encaustic paint- 
ing, it may be said that, to recur to 
Fergusson, the “technic” decoration 1s 
more successful than the “phonetic.” The 
floors, the ceilings, the mouldings, all the 
decorations, not only respect the nature 
of material, but proceed directly from it, 
even the pillars themselves, where the 
squares of unglazed baked clay are evi- 
dently an envelope merely of the actual 
supports within them. But of the 
pictures which occupy the great panels 
one may and must say that in their pic- 
torial result there is not enough of the 
technic element. In the execution, in- 
deed, there is a sufficiency of this, even 
an amplitude. The pictures are full of 
“tours de force” of the potter, such, for 
example, as the projections of the curling 
foam of the waves. But these pictures. 
to carry out the general scheme, should 
be in their design as well as in their exe- 
cution, built pictures, mosaics in tiles, as 
an idiomatically treated painted window 
is a mosaic in colored glass. There is 


nothing of this kind in these. The “car- 
toon” is the work of art, and it is merely 
transferred to a reticulation of tiles with 
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which the design of it has nothing to do, 
transferred, but not translated. There 
is in the design no recognition at all of 
the medium. The painter was not a bit 
ot a potter. The reticulation of the til- 
ing in the large landscape which, next to 
the sea-chase, is the most important panel 
in the room, so far from controlling or 
limiting the painter’s work, is merely a 
trellis overlaying it and awkwardly inter 
fering with its effect as an easel or a 
mural picture. Titian’s “Assumption,” 
or any other famous work on canvas, 
might as well be transferred to tile with- 
out modification, as this landscape has 
been. It is all very well, or rather it 
is not, for the painter to say that his 
conceptions cannot be controlled by the 
circumstance that his work, done on an 
uninterrupted sheet of canvas, is to be 
seen on a wall laid off in squares. But, 
if he refuses to respect his medium, his 
medium is sure to revenge itself upon 
him by lowering the effect of his work 
instead of heightening it as would be the 
effect if he had given sufficient study to 
the conditions under which his work was 
to be seen and had constructed his de- 
sign in the pottery instead of delineating 
it in his studio Every artistic process 
involves its limitations. But the limita- 
tions involve their compensations. It is 
even often difficult to tell, in Byzantine 
mosaic, in Gothic stained glass, how much 
of the peculiarity and of the archaism of 
the style is due to unskilfulness on the 
part of the designer, and how much to 
a loyal and intelligent acceptance of the 
conditions under which he worked. He 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted. It 
is because the “cartoonist” of the Norse 
Room in Pittsburg has not subjected 
himself sufficiently to his conditions that 
we cannot accept his work as a perfect 
work of art, or the apartment in which 
it appears as a model in the decorative 
use of tiles. A most interesting and sug- 
gestive essay in that use it unquestion- 
ably is and has attained an encouraging 
and gratifying if not a complete measure 
of success, a measure of success sufficient 
to instigate other decorators to go and 
do not only “likewise,” but as much bet- 
ter as they can. 














Well said and timely is 
the protest against the 
usual business architec- 


VILLAGE ak 
ARCHITEC: ture of village and sub- 
urban community, as 

TURE 


registered by Montgom- 
ery Schuyler in the 
February number of 
“Art and Progress.’’ He entitles his article, 
“The Village Store,” and the architecture 
of that is, as most of us have often sadly 
realized, one of the most horrible things in 
the world. As Mr. Schuyler says, the ex- 
ample of it which he saw a few years ago 
in Bar Harbor would have “queered”’ Para- 
dise if it had been the entrance to the same. 
It is a curious thing, the writer points out, 
that this architecture is so bad, for the do- 
mestic architecture of resorts and villages is 
steadily improving. Stately villas are com- 
ing to occupy the picturesque coigns of vant- 
age, and pretty cottages to line the village 
street. The hill sides are with 
picturesque chalets, cabins 
On the one hand the local tradesman, 
in his private capacity often dwells in a 
pretty and modest house, seems to 10Se ab- 
solutely all aesthetic when it comes 
to the structure in which he does his busi- 
On the other hand, the wealthy resi- 
dent, who spends so much to make his imme- 
diate environment beautiful, and sometimes 
for the civic progress of the community 
as a whole, does absolutely nothing to im- 
prove the little business center, suffering 
it to cast a shadow over the whole place, 
though he could easily buy up all of it and 
make it beautiful. 

Mr. Schuyler analyses the reasons for this 
condition. He finds the first explanation in 
Ruskin’s dictum: “The great aim of 
mercial art is conspicuousness.” Here, he 


covered 
bungalows 
who 


and 


sense 


ness. 


com- 





notes, is a vulgar motive to begin with. Each 
place strives to be conspicuous 
neighbors, and there is no comity in the 
result. Comity is one of the sources of at- 
tractiveness in domestic building, a con- 
sideration for the neighbors, which the com- 
mercial building openly flouts. The second 
explanation, he believes, is to be found in 
the desire by the owner of a town’s commer- 
cial structure that his building shall 
more costly than it is. This again is a vul- 
gar motive. Finally, there is another rea- 
son, which he barely touches upon, but which 
possibly is as potent as any. This is the 
wish to look citified, than which there is 
in the whole town no more foolish and pa- 
thetic ambition. Two familiar forms of build- 


above its 


look 


ing atrocity receive the writer’s just and 
special condemnation, One is the tin cor- 


nice in imitation of stone, 
or four times the size and projection it 
would properly take if it were real, over a 
wall of common brick or plate glass.’”’ Local 
improvement societies, Mr. Schuyler says, 
could not do a more helpful thing for the 
looks of their communities than agitate ‘‘for 
the extermination of this monster.”’ The 
other malefaction is to hang a timber frame 
with a sheet of metal blocked off to resemble 
rough brick work, ‘‘which, of course, it does 
not do well enough to 
alone a farmer.” 
Happily it is possible to refer to a few good 
examples, and the article is illustrated by 
appropriate built by Carrére 
and Hastings in Tarrytown, N. Y.; by the 
well-known Travers Block in Newport, built 
by Richard Morris Hunt, and by a bank in 
New Rochelle. Mr. Schuyler refers also to 
a bank at Tarrytown, to one at Larchmont 
Manor, and to the delightfully picturesque 
little business quarter around the station at 


“inflated to three 
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Lawrence Park in Bronxville. It may be 
noted, also, with satisfaction that some of 
the town planners who have recently made 
reports for suburban and other small com- 
munities have laid stress on the hideous- 
ness and inappropriateness of most village 
architecture, with an earnestness which it 
must be hoped will bear results. 


Everybody is familiar 
with the claim of Phil- 


THE HOMES adelphia to be a city of 


OF PHILA- pipe e If the claim - 
DELPHIA Seer ae Rh ae 
thing to be proud of; 
but there have lately 


been some disagreeable 
Stories about bad housing conditions in Phil- 
adelphia, and some of us—in New York espe- 
cially—have had a suspicion that with the 
city’s tremendous growth in population it 
was losing its title to make a claim which, 
however satisfactory from a civic and social 
standpoint, is essentially the possession of a 
village. In a recent number, however, of 
“Philadelphia.”’ which is the official paper of 
the municipality, there were given some 
very extraordinary statistics regardinig the 
city’s present right to its historic claim. It 
appears that in the year 1744, when the pop- 
ulation of Philadelphia was 13,000, the city 
contained 1,500 dwellings. This was an av- 
erage of 8.6 individuals to the home. In the 
year 1911, when the population has grown to 
1,549,008, the number of dwellings has in- 
creased to 335,752, which would give only 4.6 
individuals to a dwelling. This is certainly 
a remarkable statement. In one hundred and 
sixty-seven years, with the population ad- 
vancing from 13,000 to more than a million 
and a half, there has been a doubling of the 
dwelling accommodation per individual. Nor 
was this movement a matter only of the 
earlier years. Between 1876 and 1913, ac- 
cording to the statistics given, the number 
of dwelling houses was increased 133% as 
compared with an increase of population, 
during the same period, of only 89%%. Com- 
ing closer still to the present day, and tak- 
ing a shorter period, that between 1896 and 
1910 inclusive, it appears that the number 
of houses built during the fifteen years av- 
eraged 6,821 per year, as compared with an 
average of 5,480 a year for the thirty-five 
year period, and about 2,000 a year for the 
period of one hundred and sixty-seven years. 
Another very extraordinary showing is the 
statement that out of the 335,752 separate 
dwellings in Philadelphia at the beginning of 
1911, 323,000 were of brick and stone, or of 
other permanent construction than wood, 
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and that of this tremendous army of houses, 
all but 18,742 are of two and three-story 
construction. Indeed, analyzing the figures 
further, one discovers that of all the dwell- 
ings in Philadelphia more than one-half are 
houses of two stories only. Further, there 
are 350,000 bathrooms, or an average of one 
to every dwelling. With regard to financial 
Statistics, the paper states—and all these fig- 
ures must be taken as official—that the gross 
investment during the last fifteen years in 
two and three-story dwellings, has amounted 
to $212,372,530, this sum representing nearly 
two and a half times the present municipal 
debt of Philadelphia, and about one-seventh 
of the total assessed real estate values. The 
taxes derived from this new investment in 
homes, made during the last fifteen years, to- 
tal each year more than $3,185,000, a sum 
sufficient to pay the interest on the whole 
municipal debt. The city’s claim to be still 
possessed of more individual homes occupied 
by owners, than any other city in the world, 
is very likely to be true. 


Sir Christopher Wren 
was the subject a few 
weeks ago of a glowing 
tribute in the course of 


A PREACHER’S 


TRIBUTE : Rae 
TO WREN a sermon Coreen be- 
tore the Drapers’ Com- 
pany in London. The 
preacher, in speaking of 
Wren’'s work, said: “Nothing in modern 


architecture excells the beauty, elegance and 
variety of his bell-towers and steeples. No 
two are alike, and yet all are in harmony 
with each other.’’ Then he added this inter- 
esting comment: ‘Our forefathers, who lived 
in their city mansions, had the leisure to ap- 
preciate these towers and steeples, but 
in the pressure of commercial business or 
when men are hurrying to their suburban 
train, and avoiding the perils of the streets, 
few lift their eyes to Wren’s campaniles, or 
turn aside to study the interior of his 
churches.” A_ biographical sketch of the 
architect and a tribute to his personal worth, 
closed with an account of those pathetic 
last years, when he had been superseded as 
the architect of St. Paul's, and said: ‘Once 
a year in those latter days it was his habit 
to be driven to St. Paul’s, and there to sit 
a while under the dome of his own cathedral. 
On such a journey in February, 1723, he 
caught a chill and died peacefully in his 
chair. There is no statue of him in London, 
and no street is honored by his name, but 
so long as St. Paul’s shall stand, men will 
feel that no other memorial is needed.” 


now 
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Comprehensive plans 
for Rochester, which 
have been in prepara- 
tion for a year or more 


PLANS FOR 


ROCHESTER. by Arnold W. Brunner 
N. ¥. and Frederick Law 
Olmsted, with Bion J. 

Arnold in consultation 


on traction problems, have now been elabo- 
rately issued in printed form. 

The report was prepared for the Rochester 
Civic Improvement Committee, of which 
Charles Mulford Robinson is secretary. This 
committee is made up of about a dozen of 
the most influential men in Rochester. It 
was appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
for the express purpose of securing a city 
plan report. Mr. Robinson, who had been 
asked to prepare such a report himself, de- 
clined because he believed that better results 
would be obtained if the work were done by 
outsiders who would have no local prejudices. 
Accordingly, the committee was formed, and 
of the many thousand dollars which were 
needed to secure the report and to bring it 
out so attractively, nearly the entire sum was 


contributed within the membership of the 
committee. The experts were given a free 
hand, and that there might be not even a 


suspicion of dictation or suggestion from the 
committee, the report was printed in New 
York, and was not seen by the local commit- 
tee until presented in book form, in the 
presence not only of the committee, but of 
the membership of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. This presentation took place at the 
Chamber’s annual dinner in February. 
Messrs. Brunner, Olmsted and Arnold were 
present as the guests of the evening. The 
fine drawings which illustrated the report 
were framed and hung on a screen behind 
the speaker’s table, where they were con- 
cealed by flags just as the speaking began. 
The report, which has been extremely well 
received in Rochester, is comprehensive in 
scope, ambitious in its principal projects, and 
yet as a whole s9 reasonable and practical 
that there is a widespread feeling that at 
least a large part of the plans can be rea- 


lized. The report is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first considers improvements in 
the center of the city. The second deals 


with the street system, and the third with 
the park system. Naturally the architectural 
suggestions are confined to Part I. Of these 
the most important is the scheme for a city 
hall and the location of a civic center. It 
is proposed to place the new city hall on the 
axis of Main Street, locating it at the point 
where the Erie canal crosses that thorough- 
fare, as it is intended to abandon the old bed 
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of the canal when the barge canal is com- 
pleted. The street is carried through the 
building by triple archways, above which 


rises a campanile which will be visible for 
a long distance on Main Street. Before and 
behind the city hall a plaza is contemplated. 
Another elaborate scheme is that for ap- 
proaches to the new Union Station, which 
the New York Central railroad is already 
constructing, and for a plaza in front of the 
station. The third interesting project looks 
to the use of the old aqueduct, by which 
the canal is now carried across the river, as 
an ornamental highway. A site is selected 
for the new public library, which Rechester 
is expecting soon to erect; many street ex- 
tensions are proposed, and plans are outlined 
for boulevards and parkways connecting the 
city’s parks. 


There has been a long 


PAINTINGS discussion in Boston 

IN this winter over the 

question whether a por- 

FANEUIL trait of Mrs. Julia Ward 
HALL 


Howe should be hung 

in Faneuil Hall. The 

objection was that Mrs. 
Howe happened to be a woman, and Boston 
was agitated over the subject as only Bos- 
ton cculd be. The outcome was the com- 
monsense decision that the portrait should 
be accepted To this discussion the most 
inceresting contribution was an editorial in 
the “Boston Transcript” on the question of 
having any paintings whatever in Faneuil 
Hall. The writer pointed out that it would 
be better for the paintings and better for 
the hall if they were hung somewhere else. 
The portraits which are there can hardly 
be scen during daylight hours, and though 
they are for the most part copies, which are 
of such character that it is no great loss not 
to see them, their presence is 


an artistic 


injury to the hall. The latter is a very 
dignified and interesting specimen of Colo- 
nial architecture, with its interior walls 


planned with no thought of covering them 
with paintings. For example, an enormous 
painting of Daniel Webster hangs back of the 
platform, covering a wall which is essen- 
tially part of the architectural effect of the 
hall’s interior. But the question is not sim- 
ply a matter of aesthetics. Sentiment and 
history are so woven into the problem that 
there would be a how! indeed if any effort 
were made to remove the quite mediocre 
paintings from the quite distinguished hall. 
However, it is well to note the protest, for 
the sentiment is likely to become less vig- 
orous with the passage of time. 








Architects cannot be 
indifferent to the grow- 


TO ing movement in favor 
PROMOTE of exempting from tax- 
BUILDING ation improvements up- 

on land, or at least of 
taxing vacant land ata 
higher rate than im- 
proved properly. An interesting summary 


showing the application of this idea in many 
and widely diverse localities, was lately pub- 
lished in “The American City.” It was 
pointed out, for example, that in Vancouver, 
-which is the metropolis of British Colum- 
bia, and a city of about eighty thousand pop- 
ulation—there is no tax on improvements, 
and that it is enjoying one of the greatest 
real estate and building booms ever known. 
Victoria and other tuwns in the province 
improvements at 50% or less of their 
value, while the law calls for full value as- 
sessment of land. Edmonton, the capital 
of Alberta, has exempted improvements for 
In the province of On- 


a number of years. 


tario, it is stated that two hundred and 
fiftv municipalities have petitioned Parlia- 
ment for power to assess land values at a 
higher rate than improvements. In New 
Zealand, nearly one-half of all improvements 
are exempt from taxation. In New South 
Wales improvements are not taxed any- 


where practically, except in Sydney, the capi- 
tal, and it is expected that they will shortly 
be exempted there. It is reported that a 
great building boom is in progress through- 
out New South Wales as a result of this ac- 
tion. In the United Kingdom, over five 
hundred local taxing bodies, including Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester, are 
stated to have petitioned 2arliament for 
power to make land values the basis of 
local taxation. The German Empire is ap- 


plying this principle to its colonies; and 

Italian cities levy a special tax on vacant 

lots, while exempting improvements from 
taxation for a period of two years. 

The official body 

which had the final 

BOSTON word, apparently, re- 

garding the placing of a 

ART portrait of Mrs, Julia 

COMMISSION 


Ward Howe in Faneuil 
Hall, was the Art Com- 
Boston, and 
this com- 
years of its exist- 
very quiet, 
and has 


mission of 
an examination of the reports of 
mission, over the twelve 
ence, suggests that it has had a 
though no doubt useful, existence, 
never before come so conspicuously into pub- 
serves, the Art Com- 


lic view. If memory 
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mission of Boston was the first tu be cre- 
ated in this country. It is appointed by the 
mayor, who selects one name from each of 
the groups of three presented respectively by 
the trustees of the Public Library, of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, of the Institute of 
Technology, of the Boston Art Club, and of 
the Boston Society of Architects. In 1898 
the Commission’s powers, which previously 
had been purely negative, were extended to 
include the power to award, subject to the 
mayor’s approval, all contracts or orders for 
the execution of any monument, statue, bust, 
or other work of art for the city; also the 
power—to be exercised, however, only by 
unanimous vote, approved in like manner— 
of removing or alterating any existing work 
of art in the of the city. Dur- 
ing its dozen years of existence, the Com- 
have concerned itself al- 
most entirely with the monuments and stat- 


possession 


mission seems to 


ues of the city, and the setting given to 
them. It does not appear to have exercised 
the architectural control over public build- 
ings which is exercised by the New York 
Commission, and the whole range of its 
activity appears to have been much more 
circumscribed than is that of the Commis- 


sion in New York. As an indication of this 
it may be noted that the 
penses for the first year were only 
and for the second year $16.76. In 
they $12.40. During 
a cent expended. On the 
it is how much the Commission 
for the city with so little 
It probably is safe to say that no 
equal expenditure by the City of Boston 
has performed so much public service as 
has that made through the Boston Art Com- 


mission. 


Commission's ex- 
$15.90, 
1906 
years not 
other hand 


were two 

was 
amazing 
was able to do 


money. 


The 


discussion over 

the exact location of the 

THE NEW new bridge which the 
BRIDGE FOR Royal Companion on 
London ‘Traffic desires 

LONDON to throw across’ the 
River Thames, at a 

point about opposite St. 

Paul's, has been long and bitter Even 
at the Town Planning Conference, last Oc- 
tober, foreign delegates were drawn int 
the arguments pro and con. The “Archi- 
tectural Review” of London, in commenting 
on it, says: “The proposed bridge with 
its approaches follows the line of least 
resistance. There is no grandeur in the 


conception of the scheme. A great archi- 
tectural opportunity is likely to be sacri- 


ficed for mere utilitarian requirements. All 
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competent judges agree that the view of St. 
Paul’s from Blackfriar’s Bridge is one of the 
finest in Europe. Here is a chance of add- 
ing another charm to the metropolis—a great 
street, a mile or more long, with Wren’s 
masterpiece an all-sufficient culmination to 
the vista. We are told it would cost an- 
other million pounds to open up this view, 
even from Queen Victoria street. How dif- 
ferently would the expenditure of this mil- 
lion be regarded in America!” May be it 
would, and may be it wouldn’t. Let us not 
give ourselves away on that point. But, as 
the diagram shows, there is something to 
be said for the other side of the argument. 
If this bridge carries the enormous traffic, 
which it is expected to carry, it is a fair 
question whether, for the sake of the noble 
architectural vista, it is worth while to lead 
that traffic plum against the walls of St. 
Paul’s instead of giving it the through chan- 
nel to Cheapside, Newgate street and other 
distributing thoroughfares. On the other 
hand, those who object to the present align- 
ment, say that all kinds of dreadful things 
are going to happen when the bridge traffic 
is brought at right angles across crowded 
Cannon street and Cheapside. On paper it 
would be pretty easy to sketch various ad- 
mirable solutions of the problem. The trouble 
is that the property needed for these so- 
lutions is of such enormous value 
The City of Liverpool 
has recently undertaken 


REHOUSING the most elaborate re- 
IN housing scheme, which 
LIVERPOOL it has ever attempted, 
and that is saying 

much. To lay the cor- 

ner stone a few weeks 

ago, John Burns, as author of the Housing 


and Town Planning Act, went up from Lon- 
don. The scheme is known as the Beving- 
ton Street area project, and in 1907 when 
the tract was scheduled as “unhealthy,” it 
contained 295 houses, of which were 
unsanitary. The area was acquired at a 
total cost of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. As rebuilt, there will be 15 
block of new dwellings containing 226 tene- 
ments, which will accommodate about 1,400 
persons; 52 cottages of five rooms each; 
27 of four rooms each; 70 of three rooms 
and 77 of two rooms, besides a superinten- 
dent’s house and office and six shops, Cot- 
tage building is a new thing in Liverpool 
housing work, though it is to be recalled that 
in England the term ‘cottage’’ as used in 
this connection, has reference to self-con- 
tained houses built in continuous rows. An- 
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other feature of the rebuilt area will be 
the provision of two large playgrounds, one 
for boys and one for girls, with a center 
portion laid out as a garden containing a 
bandstand and two shelters. The playgrounds 
are to be fully equipped with gymnastic and 
other apparatus. The tenements are to be 
three story buildings. Mr. Burns spent a 
couple of busy days looking over the city, 
and as a result he was able in his address 
to give an interesting and very encouraging 
comparison of the Liverpool of to-day with 
that which he knew ten, twenty and thirty 
years ago. He received on the occasion of 
his visit a degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the University, and an enthusiastic welcome 
from the students. The last verse of the 
song with which they greeted him was as 
follows: 

“John Burns’ body in the Abbey we will lay, 
John Burns’ body—when John Burns has gone 

away— 
But John Burns’ body takes a Doctor’s gown 
to-day, 
As he goes marching along.” 

Large as is this Bevington Street project, 
the city of Liverpool has already carried 
out eighteen other re-housing projects cost- 
ing millions of dollars. There are now 
some 2,300 corporation dwellings occupied 
by about 12,000 people, of whom it is said 
SO% have been drawn from houses or cellars 
which were not habitable from a sanitary 
point of view. And yet, as every Ameri- 
can who has made an investigation knows, 
the conditions in Liverpool to-day are still 
most depressing. But the city tackles its 
problem with a splendid courage which we 
Americans may envy. 

The program of work 
which the Municipal Art 
League of Chicago has 


AN : 
INTERESTING laid out for itself for 
the current year, con- 

PROGRAM 


tains some items of un- 
usual interest and nov- 
elty. It has determined 
to use its influence to induce a more artistic 
planning of civic celebrations, to encourage 
civic pageants, to encourage national dance 
festivals, to co-operate with organizations 
working for the betterment of the drama as 
an art, especially in its civic aspect, and to 
lend its encouragement to the building of a 
stadium, wherein the artistic feeling of the 
people can find expression. It proposes also 
to bring art before the Chicago public by 
making use of the field houses in the local 
recreation centers. A further resolution 
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which was adopted, makes the striking rec- 
ommendation that the Park Commission be 
given control of the street facades on the 
boulevards that are under its supervision. 


An interesting illus- 
tration in a recent num- 


ber of “Denver Muni- 
ARTISTIC cipal Facts’’ showe dthe 
PROTECTION footway which a firm 


of contractors construc- 
ted on a leading busi- 
ness street of Denver, 
in front of a building which they were put- 


ting up. Instead of the usual raw board 
fence with canopy of heavy timbers, there 
was constructed an arcade with arched 


openings, white columns and white keystones. 
Bay trees in tubs were set along the roof. 
Though the expense may have been consider- 
able, it could have been only a very small 
item in the total cost of the new building. 


And one can fancy that it was very well 
worth while. 

“Municipal Journal 

and Engineer’ reprints 


from La Revue de l’Ed- 


A UNIQUE sci Powe i Bb 
UNDERGROUND ilite Technique, an ac- 
count of a public com- 

BUILDING fort station which has 
been recently opened in 

Genoa, Italy. It is of 

special interest because the building com- 
bines a recreation and comfort center. In 


it ‘may be found barbers, tub and shower 
baths, package and parcel rooms, telephone, 
reading and writing rooms, promenades and 
lavatories. The station is located in the 
heart of the business district beneath the 
most important and busiest public square 
in Genoa. Broad stairways of marble lead 
down to the hall or promenade which gives 
access to the various parts of the building. 
The structure is of course well ventilated 
and lighted, and is finished throughout in a 
most elaborate manner. 
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London ‘Municipal 
Journal,” in giving the 
awards of the _ recent 
housing exhibition at 
Swansea, notes that 
that exhibition marked 
the final carrying into 
effect of a project 
launched at a small meeting of housing re- 
formers, held November Ist, 1905. It was 
proposed at that time that three exhibitions 


COTTAGE 
PLANNING IN 
ENGLAND 


be arranged. One for South Yorkshire, 
one for the northeast coast, and one for 
South Wales. The first was held at Shef- 
field in 1907; the second at Newcastle-on- 


Tyne in 1908, and the last at Swansea, 1910. 
All the exhibitions have been held—as it 
was hoped they might be—on municipal land. 
In all of them plans have been shown for 
cottages that really could be constructed 
for two hundred pounds each; in every case 
these cottages were planned in accordance 
with urban and at urban rates of 
wages; and finally all have been built on 
estates designed to accommodate twelve 
houses to the acre. The plans have pro- 
vided for cottages built in blocks of four, 
three and two, and with some pretension 
to artistic design, while ample light and 
air space has been secured by the simple 
device of setting the cottages twenty feet 
back from the sidewalk. The comparatively 
small number per acre has made it pos- 
sible to do this, while still providing a 
small garden in the rear. Henry R. Aldridge, 
in commenting on these exhibitions, remarks 
that there need be no fear as to the future 
of such houses in England, “so far as skill 
in design and planning are concerned. There 
are at this moment from twenty to thirty 
skillful young architects, who have given 
much thought and care to the problem of 
planning the good cottage. ... What is now 
required is that the rank and file of work- 
men shall be educated to demand a higher 
standard. Given this education, it is even 


bylaws 


possible that the next generation will solve 
the problem of ‘the mean street,’ by 
to dwell 


refus- 
in: ¢.’’ 


ing 
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The Russwin Double Acting Floor Spring Hinge has divided cover plate—allowing access to 


tension plate and pin without taking down the door. 
rubber tips—holding by suction on any surface. 


*RVSSELL & ERWIN:-MFG-CO: 


eCONTRACT:AND-ART- DEPART MENT+ 
‘105 WEST FORTIETH STREET: 
~NEW: YORK: 


Russwin Door Holders have cupped 


Works at New Britain, Conn. 
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N excellent illustration of the modern use of high grade roofing tin is 


afforded in the roof of the Masonic Temple, at Washington, D. C., 
illustrated above. 

The entire roof of this building is covered with “TARGET AND AR- 
ROW” tin. On the visible slopes the tin is put on over one-inch strips 
nailed to the sheathing, to give the desired heavy ribbed effect. 

The selection of “TARGET AND ARROW?” tin for this work adds another instance to 
the long list of prominent buildings covered with this time-tried,reliable roofing material. 

“TARGET AND ARROW” tin is made by our exclusive process, known as the “full 
seven open-pot, palm-oil hand-dipping stack.”’ 

Many architects and roofers have availed themselves of our long-standing invitation to 
visit our works in Philadelphia, and see for themselves the slow, thorough method by 
which our best tin is made, contrasted with the various labor-saving modifications of the 


old-time process, by which all other brands are produced, The slight additional cost for 
“TARGET AND ARROW?” tin is fully justified by its remarkable durability. 


“Target and Arrow Roofing Tin 


‘ 


Forty and fifty-year roofs of this tin are common, and it is not too much to expect a 


roof of the “TARGET AND ARROW” brand to last as long as the building it covers. 
Roofs of this kind require no attention or repairs other than an occasional coat of 

paint at four or five-year intervals, to repair the natural wear and tear of the weather. 
With each painting the roof is fully restored to its original condition. 

“TARGET AND ARROW” tin is furnished in various standard thicknesses, IC, IX, 2X, etc., the differ- 
ence being in the thickness of the base plate only. The durability is the same. : 

Standard sizes, 28 in. x 20 in., 14 in. x 20 in.. and 10 in. x 14 in. Odd sizes can be furnished to order. 

Stocks of this tin are carried at principal distributing points in all parts of the United States. No lo- 


cality is far from a source of supply. Full technical information, standard specifications for architects, 
etc., furnished upon request. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. of Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of Tin Plate of All Kinds Headquarters for Good Roofing Tin Since 1810 
WORKS AT CUMBERLAND, MD.. AND AT PHILADELPHIA 
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BISHOP STANG DAY NURSERY, FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Matthew Sullivan, Architect 
Decorative members of cream matt glaze Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Blue background for Bambino panels and frieze 


The effective use of Architectural Terra Cotta for lower story, 
entrance and eye-level work demands ground joints. The tremendous 
temperature which Terra Cotta undergoes in the course of manufac- 
ture —and the attendant shrinkage — makes slight unevenness inevitable. 
To obviate this disadvantage the pieces should be made slightly larger 
than necessary and ground to actual size by machinery ; ¢hat zs post- 
tively the only way to assure accurate alignment in Architectural 
Terra Cotta. 


The cost of grinding joints is always included in an Atlantic esti- 
mate. When competitive bids are called for the Architect should not 
only particularly specify ‘‘ground joints, ’’ but should make it a point to 
assure himself that the competing companies have the necessary equip- 
ment. The equipment is technically called a ‘* rubbing bed,’’ and 
consists of a revolving steel plate upon which every piece of Terra 
Cotta is placed and ground down to the fitter’s mark. 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 


1170 Broadway 
New York 
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| American Bridge Company 


of New York 








Structural Steel 
for Every Purpose 
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Imperial Iron Works at Duluth, Minn. 


General Offices 
Hudson Terminal, 30 Church Street 
New York 














Export Representative: United States Steel Products Company 
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General Electric Companys / 
Q. Gasolene -Electri¢ 7 
Generating Set A 








The Labor Problem— 
Solved 


When designing country homes out of reach of com- 
mercial current remember this : 

Farm hands are becoming scarcer and more ex- 
pensive every day. The country labor problem is 
serious. 

Electric power offers the solution. Work is done 
more quickly—with fewer hands. ‘Time is saved; 
production increased. 

If central station service is not available, you can 
secure its equivalent by installing a 


General Electric Company’s 
Gasolene-Electric 
Generating Set 


which is a complete elec- outfits, manufactured for 
tric plant, as reliable as a similar purposes. 

large city plant. Installed | The four cylinder engine 
in small space in cellar or insures steady lights. Di- 
barn, power is furnished rived sats . 
by wires anywhere about ee eae ihe 

the place. Electric light is away with noisy, trouble- 


: some, dangerous belts, and 
supplied to house, grounds, saves floor space. Several 


barns and stables. neighboring places can be 
These sets are not to be’ supplied from one plant, at 
compared with cheaper _ a very low cost to each. 
Inquiries from architects will be given especial attention. 
We will be glad to assist in the application of these sets to 


the lighting and power needs of the country place. 
Address Department No. 126A 2630 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
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For 25 Years Archi- || 


tects Everywhere 
Have Specified 


BIRD NEPONSET 
PRODUCTS and ‘} 
Waterproof Building - 
Papers for every pur- 
pose, different Roof- He 
ings for different types 
of buildings. 

For insulating resi- 
dential buildings they 
~ Meyer S. May's Residence, Grand Kapids, Mich. Architect, Frank Lloyd Wright. specify 


NEPONSET «20, BUILDING PAPER 


and NEPonseT RED ROPE ROOFING AND BUILDING 
PAPER. To deaden the sound between the floors and the 
walls, under the roof, they specify NEPonseT FLORIAN 
SOUND DEADENING FELT—the felt that is used in all the 
New York Telephone Company’s booths. 


You can get our Architects’ Reference and Sample Book by writing today. You can have from our Engi- 
neering and Consulting Dept., any time,cooperation in Roofing, House Insulation and Waterproofing work 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 252 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 


Established 1795 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. w York Washington Chicago Portland, Oregon San Francis 
Cc eeniiien Mills and Offic es, Hamilton, Ont ario Winnipeg Montreal “St. John 















































Orangeburg Fibre Conduit 
for Underground Conduit Systems 


Made in 5 foot lengths in the 
socket, sleeve and screw joint 
types, with fittings, bends, etc., 
for same. 


Conduit book sent on request. 


The Fibre Conduit Company 


Main Office and Factory 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 103 Park Ave. CHICAGO, 1741 Monadnock BIkK. 
Boston—S. Condit, Jr., & Co. Seattle : | Pi 
Winnipeg— Ben dit el Supply San Francisco 1erson, 








Birmingham—McClary Jennison Machinery Co. Los Angeles j Roeding 
Chicago—Bryant Zinc Co. Salt Lake City Oe 
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Weslorn -Ekeciric 
bier phones 


“i 





Vestibule Set 


For Apartment Houses 








are made in various types for this special 
field of service. 

Architects, Engineers and Builders are 
invited to write us for bulletins on pri- 
vate interior telephone systems. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment 
for Every Electrical Need 


WesIern EkecIruc 


New York St. Louis Omaha 





Chicago 
Philadelphia Indianapolis COMPANY Kansas City San Francisco 
Boston Cincinnati Denver Los Angeles 
Pittsburg Minneapolis Manufacturers of the Dallas Seattle 
Atlanta 5,006,000 “Bell”? Telephones Salt Lake City 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney 


a | 
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For reasons why 
see “Sweet's,” 


pages 664-667 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., ttinois 








IT HAS BEEN PROVEN THAT 


Washed Air (Sweetened and Cooled) 


by the 
Chomas’ Acnw Air Purifving and Conling System 


added 30 per cent. to the profits of 


HOTELS, CAFES AND THEATRES 


Can you appreciate the pleasure and comfort of living in an atmosphere 
With Fresh Air cleansed 985% of Dirt, Soot, Germs and Impurities ? 

” «© at a healthy and comfortable degree of humidity ? 

cooled to within 4° of temperature of water used? 

Our plants are installed in the following prominent hotels and theatres : 


Blackstone Hotel, Chicago Stratford Hotel, Chicago Rector Motel, New York 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago States Restaurant, Chicago Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York 
Congress Hotel, Chicago College Inn, Chicago Follies Bergeres Theatre, New York 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago Rector’s, Chicago Seelbach Hotel, Louisville 
Wellington Hotel, Chicago Majestic Theatre, Chicago Claypool] Hotel, Indianapolis 
Brevort Hotel, Chicago Garrick Theatre, Detroit Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati 

Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis Maison Blane Hotel, New Orleans 


Maryland Hotel, St. Louis King Edward Hotel, Toronto 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis Penobscot Inn, Detroit. 


Ask for new 80 page booklet 


THOMAS & SMITH. 295208 Nort! Carpenter, Street, CHICAGO 


5] 416 Broadway, NEW YORK Long Distance Phone, 
Monroe 5941 


“ “ “ 


Representatives in all large cities. 














